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Sketch of the Life of Sarah B. Upton. 


(Continued from page 170.) 

To this partial privation of hearing was 
gradually added the partial loss of sight, and 
the nerves of the ears and eyes being the 
seat of the trouble, all efforts for restoration 
proved unavailing. Of this added privation 
she writes, in 1861, to M. A. W.: “I was sorry 
to hear of A. U.’s accident, it was more like 
me than her, for my sight is so poor now that 
I often stumble over things, and last fall was 
knocked down by horses in Poughkeepsie, 
and hurt a good deal, but mercifully preserved 
from serious injury. The horses came out of 
an alley aud turned suddenly round as I was 
cressing the street. Before I crossed, l looked 
both up and down the street, as I always do, 
and saw nothing in my way. If Providence 
did not watch over us what would become of 
us! I am a firm believer in special Provi- 
dences, and I doubt not when we are favored 
to enter that life, which is exempt from sick- 
ness and sorrow, we shall be enabled to see 
many escapes and preservations in this state 
of trial, of which we are not now aware. 

“Instead of going, as I proposed, to Phila- 
delphia last winter I had a very severe illness 
with typhoid pneumonia, and was exceedingly 
prostrated and confined many weeks to bed. 
I hope, my dear, thou wilt be able to read 
this poor scrawl, my hand is weak and my 
sight so poor that it is quite an undertaking 
for me to write a letter. As we near the end 
of our time here, it feels to me of little im- 
portance what we have to endure, compared 
to a preparation for that better country we 
aspire to, and our blessings are so many, that 
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ally, was followed by renewed physical pros- 1868—a change of residence had been under 
tration, and severe suffering, which resulted contemplation, though she had not been able 
in the entire loss of one eye. But again, after tosee with clearness how to make the change. 
months of confinement to darkened rooms, And now, though her means would have war- 
she rallied, and again was her home opened ranted a larger establishment, it was because 
to its various guests. Though firm and un- she believed that the pointing of the Divine 
wavering in her own convictions that the finger was to that cottage, that there she 
principles of the religious Society to which calmly arranged her affairs in the narrowed 
she belonged are primitive Christianity, and sphere, still with an eye to her accountability 
firm also in her belief that she had been guided as a stewardess of time, strength and posses- 





by the Spirit of Truth out of conformity to 


many of the usages of the world, and also of, 


the usages of many other Christians, like 
John Woolman, she could and did say, that 
she felt “no narrowness as to sects ;” and she 
numbered among her warm personal friends 
the earnest and sincere of various denomina- 
tions, and could love all those who loved the 
dear Saviour, while not unfrequently would 
she say that she loved to think that the re- 
deemed in heaven came from “every nation, 
kindred, tongue and people.” 

Of her own branch of the church militant 
she wrote thus to her friend E. E.: “ As far 
as I am able to discover from reading the his- 
tory of the Society, and the lives of many of 
the worthies who have gone before us, there 


have been, in every age of the Church, trials} 


and- difficulties of various’ kinds, so that in 
each successive generation the faithful stand- 
ard-bearers have been weighed down with 


sions. 

Though thankfulness for the safety of the 
lives and health of her family, and for bless- 
ings left her, so filled her heart that no mur- 
mur escaped her, and she had said only, as 
she watched the devouring flames: “My 
beautiful home!” and though she went un- 
ifalteringly through all the fatigue of the 
change of abode, yet the escape from a burn- 
ing house at midnight to find herself in the 
morning homeless, and destitute of nearly 
every personal belonging, conducive to com- 
fort, could not fail to tax severely her frail 
system, at seventy years of age, and the strain 
resulted in a long illness which virtually ter- 
minated active outside life. For the future, 
those only who watched her closely could 
know how still went forth from that cottage 
home, and that often darkened sick-room, sub- 
stantial cheer to the struggling poor, material 
comforts to friends, and counsel and intel- 





their attendant exercises. But we see how/lectual encouragement to old and young, as 
the Lord sustained and bore them through|many a warm woolen wrap knitted beauti- 
all, and, to the praise of his grace, finally|fully by ber when she could only feel, and not 
made them more than conquerors through |see her work, many books and toys for the 
Him that loved them. And so it will con-|little ones, many a book of reference, or other 
tinue to be, so that amid the floods of dis-| bright and useful literature for isolated brain 
couragement that at seasons seem ready to| workers, could testify. It was surprising too, 


hope that through all we shall be kept alive,| when she was well enough to see her friends, 
and in the end have to acknowledge that}and how many persons she would think of to 
though all these things seemed against us,|whom a sojourn with her would be a refresh- 
they have redounded to our sanctification and| ment, and how brightly often, after a day in 
the glory of Him whom we desire to serve.” |bed she would converse in the evening with 

Though her heart was ever prayerfully|some guest who bad passed the day in the 
with her own branch of the Church, and her|city, or with the kind friends who loved to 
influence in it could not have been lost, yet,| gather round and keep her informed of pass- 
prevented as she was by physical disabilities|ing events of interest, and to draw, in return, 
from active outside work in conjunction with|on her store-house of narrative, humor and 
Friends, her usefulness for the Master whose|solid information. Though she told many @ 


= we may yet look forward with|how many people that little house could bold, 


it is better to look at them, than at the thorns|service she loved above all things else, was|quaint tale of travel in days of stage coach 


that obstruct our path.” 


Well for her, perhaps, that she could not|quiet deeds of charity. 


see when she wrote the above, that twenty 
years were still before her, and though it soon 
became necessary for her to dictate ber letters, 
and to be attended constantly in the streets, 
yet she regained her wonted cheerfulness, 
and, adapting herself to the position, ber ac- 
tive mind still found methods for continued 
usefulness. Her strength too, was sufficiently 
restored to enable her to be the almost con- 
stant attendant of the declining years of her| 
husband, and to watch faithfully by him 
through a long and painful illness, to the 
close of his life in 1863. The loss of a com- 


: ; a remaining days. 
panion so congenial, religiously and intellectu- this fire—which took place in the autumn of|new poems; on her eighty-fourth birthday, 


doubtless greatest in the social sphere, and in|and canal boats, and of sojourns, in the sum- 
Towards this end|mer rambles of her youth, at out of the way 
her household arrangements and her disposi-|;mountain inns, where perhaps the house was 
tion of time and strength, were all directed|innocent of teacup or goblet, and the thirsty 
and continued to be directed after her beau-| guest would-have a pan of milk with a ladle 
tiful home was destroyed by fire, and she had,|banded him, yet, unlike many aged persons, 
with her only sisterand her surviving adopted |she did not dwell in, or on the past, but went 
daughter, established herself for the rest of her|on with the age, and would laugh as heartily 
life—as it proved—in a cottage at Woodbury,/|as the youngest, at anything really amusing 
N. J., near Philadelphia. This locality was|in the present, and feel as much interest as 
selected partly because it was the residence|any one in the latest book (if she thought 


jof the motber-aunt of her childhood, now near|there was “any bread in it”) or in the latest 


the close of her long life, and it gave the sis-|discoveries in science. Her memory had al- 
ters the enjoyment of her society for her few! ways been remarkable, and at eighty was so 
But, for sometime before] retentive that she could learn and repeat long 
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she repeated to some friends, “ Disappoint- 
ment,” by Frances Ridley Havergal, though 
she had been able to read it only by the aid 
of a powerful magnifying glass. 

(To be concluded.) 

eee 

From the “ British Friend.” 
Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar Depicted by 
George Pitt, after Visiting those parts. 
(Continued from page 173.) 

We arrived at Lisbon at 9 p. M., and stayed 
four days. Its population is a quarter of a 
million ; it is six miles long and two wide. 
Its appearance is picturesque, being built in 
and on a semi-circle of hills on the north bank 
of the river Tagus, 12 miles from the ocean, 
the river being two miles wide opposite the 
city, so as to form a safe bay capable of 
anchoring all the fleets of Europe. It has a 
castle commanding fine views—an old cathe-| foreign travels that the decimal system of 
dral, and 200 churches (so called); one, St.|coinage is getting patronised over Europe, 
Roque, having a silver chapel inside, which| most of their coins, often called cents, being 
cost a million sterling; and another called! decimals or multiples by ten of their unit or 
Estrella in the English quarter, built in shape | standard coin; which greatly facilitates and 
like St. Peter’s at Rome. There is a fine|simplifies calculations and business trans- 
royal palace, three miles out, called Ajuda, actions. A heavy duty on imported articles 
King Ferdinand’s seat. makes most things very dear, scarce, and in- 

It is a great centre for calling steamships ferior, provisions iucluded ; and luxuries, or 
to all parts, including Madeira, belonging to anything but the barest necessaries, seldom 
Portugal, and South America and Africa,!come to the lot of the poor. There are some 


About 20 miles from Lisbon are the lines of 
Torres Vedras, or Green Towers, where the 
Duke of Wellington constructed five lines of 
formidable fortifications to oppose the great 
Napoleon’s army, which, being able to bold, it 
proved ultimately the turning-point in eject- 
ing him entirely from Spain and Portugal. 

As to Portuguese money, a little seems to 
goa long way. Their standard coin is Reis, 
twenty of which are worth about a penny. 
England’s standard coin isa sovereign. In 
France it is a franc, or about 10d. Germany 
has a mark, or 1s, ; Italy a lire, or 10d. ; Spain 
a peseta, or 10d., &c. In Lisbon you may see 
a watch or other article of jewelry ticketed, 
say at 10,500 Reis, and think what a precious 
gem it must be; whereas, when you come to 
turn it into vulgar English, it means a matter 
of 46 shillings. I am glad to notice in my 


plan, the eye realizes at a glance the position, 
outline, and meaning of what it would take a 
multitude of words to convey to the mind. 
In fact, thus to speak without words consti- 
tutes to me one of the greatest charms and 
interests of travelling in foreign lands. It 
proves to me there is a language without 
words and before words. 

We went by boat from Lisbon to Gibraltar, 
occupying two nights and one day. About 
20 miles before turning the corner from the 
Atlantic Ocean into the Mediterranean Sea, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, we passed 
Cape Trafalgar, off the Spanish coast, where 
Lord Nelson, on the 21st of 10th mo., 1805, 
gained a complete victory over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, in which Nelson 
was killed. 

Gibraltar, the famous key or front door to 
the Mediterranean Sea, which has a popula- 
tion of 28,000, including a garrison of 5000, 
is one of the pillars of Hercules, has belonged 
to the British since 1704, and is 1650 miles 
from London. It is really in Spain, being 
\joined to the Spanish mainland by a narrow 
strip of sandy marsh less than a mile wide, 
and one-and-a-half in length, called the Neu- 
‘tral ground. It is literally a vast rock, and 
nothing more, of hard grey marble, about 3 
‘miles long, } of a mile wide, and 1200 to 1400 





where it and Spain have colonized possessions. exceptions. I went into their market, and feet high. It is the most formidable fortress 
But perhaps to the outer world, and England seeiug some Portugal oysters, such as have in existence, being terraced with guns on the 
in particular, Lisbon is most famous for the; been lately introduced into London and sold one only sloping, or town side, and on the 
“Great Earthquake” which occurred there in at 1s. a dozen, with very rough, ugly-shaped others almost perpendicular. It is surround- 
1755, on Ist of 11th mo. at 9.35a.M. I suppose shells, I tried them. Showing a silver coin |ed by water on three sides, and the fourth is 
it is the greatest earthquake on record, as it) worth 53d., | intimated my desire of eating the neutral ground spoken of. It is as if it 
destroyed in six minutes thirty thousand the worth of it in oysters. They gave me 37.|had dropped from the sky, or risen from the 


lives, ali the public buildings, and six thousand; Meeting a poor man one morning, on going sea, just in the right place to defend the pass, 
private houses ; and the loss of property was to get a sea bath, with a basket of fresh-)or entrance into the Mediterranean sea. 


It 


estimated at 20 millions sterling. ‘There had! gathered, bursting ripe figs, I showed 1d. coin,| has no spurs or low crags like most rocks, 
been earthquakes in Lisbon eight times pre-'and wanted it in figs. He gave me 26, big as but is upright almost from its base. Its name 


viously—the first in 1009—one in 1539, when! large hen’s eggs, or about a quarter peck. In ought to be U-shant, for whoever holds it, and 


the shocks lasted three days, and another in the Paris markets they ticket them as cheap! 


= | ‘ . > ° 
1579, when several streets were thrown down.'at 1d. each. Seeing some very fine white 
’ mM \ 5 
But the great one was awful. In the Tagus,' grapes at a small shop, I showed 1d. and re- 
aw © an Brat deters 
a mile away, and in deep water, the ships'ceived two bunches weighing 14 Ib., and a 
> ‘ . ln . © © , 

actually touched the ground, the bed of the farthing out. 

tually. ground, farthing 

river rising. A new quay with hundreds of| They make some excellent bread, and all 
ersons on it, sunk toan unfathomable depth,|through Spain as well. It is from the best 
P »8 i gh S} : 

and not one of the dead bodies floated to the! flour, white nearly as snow, or as white as 

| ? . 
surface. About noon the same day another|the Austrian white bread, but not spongy as 
shock occurred, during which the walls of|that is; it is solid and extremely fine. If it 
the few houses remaining were seen to open|had a little sugar in it, it would eat much 
about a foot, from top to bottom, and close)like an Abernethy biscuit. Of course Spanish 
again, so as to leave no mark of the fissure.! onions are abundant. 
. Ion =o ¢ ’ se 

The same earthquake was felt mostly over} As to thelanguage, I ortuguese and Spanish 


also holds the sinews of war, can say, if they 
choose, to all the world, “ Your ships shant 
pass in to this sea,” and they won't dare to. 
They mount 1000 guns, and some of them 
100-ton guns. The distance across the Straits 
to Africa is 15 miles. 

Knowing its supreme importance, desperate 
efforts have been again and again made to 
wrest it from us, but in vain. In 1727 the 
Spanish attacked it with 23,000 men, and be- 
sieged it many months. The last and most 
determined siege was in 1779 by the Spanish 
and French armies combined,—the siege last- 
ing four years; in the third year of which, a 


| 
| 


Portugal and Spain. 

One curiosity we felt rewarded in making 
great exertions to see, is their Aqueduct. All 
through Spain and Portuget fountains are 
scarce; co Supply the cities, they have 
‘to bring the water, as in this case, many 
miles over hill and dale. The remarkable 
part of it is at the back of the town, about 
four miles from the centre, where the sub- 
stantial aqueduct crosses a wide and deep 
ravine on 35 massive arches 2,500 feet long, 
the centre one being 240 feet high and 110 
feet wide, said to be the highest arch in the 
world. To stand under and look up, it is 
very grand and imposing. It was erected in 
1738, and is so massive that the carthquake 
displaced but one stone in the principal arch. 
It would seem the Portuguese were, like the 
ancients, ignorant of the first principles of 
hydraulics, that water rises to its own level, 
which has with us superseded the necessity 
of these immense structures. 


are nearly alike; the first has fewer conso- 


supreme effort was made to take it by storm 
nants, and is softer and easier. Both of them 


with an army of 40,000 men attacking it by 
seem to come nearest to Italian, but difficult land and sea, using engines of destruction 
for English novices. The better half of what previously unknown, which were repulsed and 
we saw written up in Spanish we could destroyed by the garrison, with red-hot shot. 
shrewdly guess at, because of their deriva-| In giving these particulars, let it not be 
tions being in part or whole what we are thought I favor wars and fightings, for I 
familiar with. My wife is a decent French abhor them heart and soul. I simply describe 
and German scholar, and thought she would |the present aspect of points in my travels, 
like to learn a little Spanish, so on the voyage|and the historical events making them re- 
studied some useful phrases from an ample |markable. Gibraltar has been, and might 
vocabulary. When the time came for airing |again be, a wonderful place for the gunpowder 
her Spanish, either the words were forgotten, land shot business. Christians (so-called) be- 
or she had not the right native twang; so we lieve in the Scripture in theory, but in prac- 
abandoned the linguist business in despair, |tice they believe in the great guns (and plenty 
and negotiated our wants and compliments in |of them), and in awful engines of destruction 
the primitive alphabet, finding no difficulty |to destroy men’s lives wholesale. With their 
in being understood when wants arose. A|lips they extol Jesus, who said He came to 
gesture, a nod, a look, a glance, or a smile,/save men’s lives, and that his disciples could 
often spoke the substance of many words, and!not fight; and with their hearts and hands 
made mind correspond with mind, and heart|they destroy men’s lives by thousands in the 
with heart. It is like looking at a picture or’ most cruel way, if they offend their vain-glory 
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or thwart their worldly interests. Curious|upper springs and the nether springs; typi-|character. The manner in which they depict 


Christianity! Fie on it! 


(To be continued.) 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Religious Views and Tenets. 


The outward Israel had to fight their out- 
ward enemies and overcome them, before they 


fying both the blessings of earth and the/vice, the scenes they make familiar to the 
blessings of heaven. If we pray aright to our| minds of their readers, the lax morality which 
Heavenly Father, we may receive both also ;| is represented as common in society—all have 
or we may take up our rest in the south land,/an evil and corrupting influence upon the 
without being fruitful in the field of offering,| mind. Those who accustom themselves to 
or joyful in the house of prayer. We may|tbis sort of reading lose all relish for history, 
stop under the work of the law and prema-|biograpby, and science. Such useful matters 


could enter or enjoy the outward land of|turely appropriate to ourselves the promises|are too tame and commonplace for them. 


promise. Although there were giants in the 
way, yet they had to be overcome, or driven 
out, before they could inherit “the good land 
that is beyond Jordan; that goodly mountain 
and Lebanon.” 

But their battles were outward, “ with con- 
fused noise, and garments rolled in blood,” 
with outward burning and destruction; while 
the Christian’s battle is with that fire which 
burns inwardly, “as an oven,” until all that 
does wickedly or belongs to the enemy’s king- 
dom, shall become as stubble and be trodden 
down as ashes; leaving neither root nor branch. 
Here is full conversion—a new birth from in- 
corruptible seed, by the overshadowing Word 
of God, which liveth and abideth forever. 

And this grace of God which thus brings} 
salvation from sin, and the sinful nature in us, | 
changes the whole life—makes us new crea-| 


of the gospel. We may have a convicting| Nothing but highlywrought scenes, abound- 
grace, but not a converting grace. Whatarejing in passionate excitement, will awaken 
good views worth unless they are verified by|their interest. This wrong training is in 
practical experience ? every way most deplorable. We beseech the 
The renewed man delights in the company| young to ask in regard to any book they pro- 
of the righteous; and as they are travelling; pose to read, Will it add to my stock of useful 
on the same road towards Immaouel’s land, | knowledge? Will it have an elevating and 
they converse together in the language of| purifying influence on my mind? Will it 
Canaan; walking by the same rule hand in| help, rather than hinder, a taste for substan- 
hand together, and minding the same thing./tial reading? And if these questions cannot 
And being be answered affirmatively, leave the book 
‘*One in faith, in interest and design, alone.—Selected. 
Gird up each other, in the race divine.” 

But there may be a smooth tongue, that can , 
speak the se, of Canaan, ona yet spring| _ We ought to be thankful for every thing of 
from the heart of Ashdod. We may have| od that serves to break up a false rest in any 
Jacob’s voice, and Esau’s hands. But we|one of us, or in the Church. When it becomes 
should have clean hands and a pure heart) the duty of the watchmen to sound an alarm, 
that speaketh no guile. Hypocrisy is a dis-|they may be opposed and perbaps scorned,— 
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tures—makes us good men and good women, |ease in the vitals of religion, which, like con- 
—good husbands and good wives, good cbil-| sumption, soon takes away the life. A turn- 
dren and good servants, good members of|ing from open profanity to civility is no sure 


society and of the community over which its! evidence of a change of heart. There is a 
influence extends. It makes us careful in 


but they are not their own, and must do their 
Master’s bidding. If rightly qualified for the 
service, they will be enabled to perform their 
'whole duty without hurting the oil and the 


complying with our engagements: dealing! 
justly, loving mercy, and walking honestly | 
before all men. A change of heart from a! 
state of nature to a state of grace, shows itself 
in all our manner of life. Not only in words, 
but also in conduct. For actions speak louder 
than words. Example should keep pace with 
precept. We may draw comfort and refresh- 
ment from a higher spring than earth can 


voluntary humility, which we may assume Wine in any. : 

through policy, to enable us to pass respect-| There are many kinds of false rests. Some 
ably among men; but it falls short of asaving Yield to the reproofs of instruction more 
change of heart. The scribes and pharisees readily than others. The man that is at ease 
were zealous in the outward performances of !" his outward possessions, will bear a stirring 
religion, and yet not born again. The out-|up and profit by it, while the Pharisaical (ex- 
ward and emotional man may gladly receive’ ternally religious) will resent .it, and turn 
a surface religion, which makes him look! Upon the Lord’s messenger with anger; con- 
beautiful without, like whited sepulchres, and firming the Scripture “ they that are whole 
yet be filled inwardly with uncleanness, and need not a physician.” “ Preach to us smooth 





give, even from the pure waters of life. If 
we are born again, we walk in newness of life. 

Paul, before his conversion, was a zealous ' 
defender of an outside religion that did not 


change the heart. For he says, “that after'theory of sound doctrine, without much ex-! 
the most straitest sect of our religion I lived| perience of the doctrine itself. And we can- 
a Pharisee.” We may, like him, be zealous|not profitably expound doctrines to others, 
in all the external acts of religion, before we|which we have never had experimentally 


have witnessed a change of heart. The natural ‘taught to us. We cannot handle holy things 


man has bis own unsanctified forwardness in| with unclean hands, without danger of defil- 


the works of the church. He may have con- ing the hearers. We must be cleansed by the' 
victions, but not wait in patience for them tO| washing of regeneration and have the Holy 
be carried out to full conversion ; because he Spirit renewed in us, before we can be instru- 
seeks the applause of men more than the| mental in renewing it in others. Wo must 
glory of God; and because he does not|have the Spirit of Christ to harmonize and 
abide the day of his coming, when He comes | direct us. We must be instruments in the 
as a refiner with fire, and a purifier of the|[ord’s hands before we can accomplish the 
heart. He may, like Simon Magus, have|f,ord’s work. We have nothing of a heavenly, 
convictions enough to make him ask the| nature only as we receive it from the heavenly 
prayers of others, and be baptized with a sur-| Fountain. And we cannot give to others that 
face baptism like that of John’s, and yet be| which we have not first received ourselves.| 
in the bonds of iniquity ; and content himself T¢ we believe that Shiloh has come, let us also 


with a religion that “is as a morning cloud, | pelieve that unto Him shall the gathering of 
and as the early dew it goeth away.” The|the people be. And let us look more to Him 
Lord, through the prophet, speaks of Israel /foy instruction in our religious gatherings, and 
as “rebellious children, that take counsel, but) jess to the uncertain teachings of man. Let 
not of me; and that cover with a covering,|ys seek for more vital Christianity and less) 
but not of my Spirit, that they may add sin | qenominational strife. D. H. 
to sin.” And in another place he says, “They 
hate him that rebuketh in the gate, and they —_—oo——_ 
abhor him that speaketh uprightly.” Teave the Book Alone.— There is much, 

A tree may bloom in the spring, and yet no|vicious reading abroad. Not only is there) 
fruit come to maturity. And we may, like an enormous quantity of openly and utterly) 
Caleb’s daughter, have a south land, and yet|vile literature, but there is a large range of 
lack springs of water to make it fruitful. She| books that are allowed a place in decent so-, 
praved to her father and he gave her the cicty whose influence is of a most pernicious 


be utterly destitute of divine grace. We 
want a faith unfeigned—a righteousness that! 
exceeds the hypocritical righteousness of the 
Pharisees. We may give our assent to the 





Darlington, 12th mo. 20th, 1883. 


things,” is a demand of our race as old as sin. 

“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you,” 
indicates a growth from the inside, outward. 
“He is not a Jew who is one outwardly, 
neither is that circumcision which is outward 
in the flesh; but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the Spirit, and not in the letter, whose 
praise is not of men but of God.” 

We dare not make unto ourselves an idol of 
anything—tangible orintangible—if we would 
keep alive in the Truth. 

There are fewer now who make the appear- 
ance of a Friend than when I was a youth, 
but those who do, maintain their profession 
througheut, more generally, than at that 
time: whether oldérf or younger, there is a de- 
gree of consistency with the plain dress and 
language indicative of a work inside—a cleans- 
ing of “ the inside of the cup and platter”— 
the outside follows. Of the score and more 
of young and middle aged persons in my own 
Quarterly Meeting, who have within the last 
fifteen years taken up the cross in these mat- 
ters, there is not one but whose consistent 
walk among men, marks their allegiance to a 
holy King and Lawgiver; and the gentleness 
of Christ, and his restraining and constrain- 
ing love, are conspicuous traits about them. 
They rarely allude to the subject, and when 
any do, it is done humbly and disclaiming all 
merit therefor—they look not for reward 
either to church or world—they think but 
little about it—it has become “easy” to them, 
and they go forward. 
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There are two motives which may operate 
—one having tradition for its spring, and the 
other Truth—one an apprehension that this 
particular testimony is expected of them—the 
other, a certain knowledge of the Lord’s will. 
Those who make the traditional plainness of 
another a reason for them to turn wholly 
away from the “testimony” itself, display 
weakness rather than strength; and the ex- 
ample they set makes void whatever they 
may say in defence of acting only on Divine 
requirings. They may plead with theinspired 
words, “ little children keep yourselves from 
idois,” and “touch not; taste not; handle 
not:” and yet, by their example, encourage 
to a liberty which the whole Christian world 
knows “gendereth to bondage.” It is asa 
strong temperance advocate pleading for pro- 
hibition, himself partaking of the dangerous 
cup as and when he wants to. I am sorry 
for the cause’ sake that so little testimonial 
fruit should be produced in perfection. But 
the day draws on, I believe, when “out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings” the Lord 
will perfect praise—when some who have 
been taught to look upon those who walk 
carefully all their days, as traditional profes- 
sors only, lacking peace, will join in the felt 
assurance, “we follow no cunningly devised 
fable.” 

I have often watched with intense interest 
the gradual unfoldings of Truth in the minds 
of the young, and how certainly the process 
of separation from the spirit of the world 
leads to an outward denial of its ways and 
maxims. The blood of these innocents will 
be found upon those who, through false teach- 
ing and example, turn them aside. 


[There is one view of this subject, not re- 
ferred to in the above article, which it may 
be proper to mention; and that is, the duty 
enforced by Scripture, of children being sub- 
ject to their parents, and of individuals to the 
Church. A godly parent, who sees the force 
of the Scripture testimony to plainness and 
simplicity, will desire that his children should 
be clothed in plain and modest apparel. And, 
correspondingly, it is the duty of these chil- 
dren to submit with cheerfulness to their 
parent's will; even if they have not yet clearly 
seen for themselves the grounds and value of 
this testimony. 

And so, also, we believe the advice of the 
Church ought to have great weight with all 
its members. In tho early days of our So- 
ciety, great opposition was made by some to 
the introduction of any government or dis- 
cipline into the body ; and it was eomtended 
by these opposers,+h«e every one must be left 
—xcsvat Cénsure to do that which was right 
in his own eyes. This led to the preparation 
by Robert Barclay of his treatise on Church 
Government, in which he shows from the ex- 
ample of the primitive Christians, and from 
sound reason, that there are just limits to be 
placed to this liberty; and that Christian 
order in the Church is not “any ways con- 
tradictory to their being inwardly and im- 
mediately led by the Spirit of God in their 
hearts ; and that such as are in the true feel- 
ing and sense, will find it their places to obey, 
and be one with the Church of Christ in such 
like cases.” This doctrine, that honorable 
elder Joseph Pike, applies to those, who, 
when they “have been spoken to for wearing 
costly apparel with fashionable dresses con- 
trary to the plainness of Truth; have an- 
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swered that they do not see, nor are they 
convinced of any burt or evilin them.” Such 
persons he refers to the above-mentioned trea- 
tise of R. Barclay, who cites this very plea 
and calls it the “ wisdom of man and the de- 
ceitfulness of the serpent.”—Ep.] 


Original. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


Oh ! placid sea of Galilee, 
How won’drous is thy story ; 

They walked beside thy changing tide, 
Who knew the Lord of glory. 


A sacred barque o’er waves so dark, 
Its precious freight was bearing; 

Mid calm repose the storm arose, 
His marvellous power declaring. 


Life’s lesson tanght, when Peter sought 
(Who was a man of favor;) 

To walk the wave, with spirit brave, 
To meet his Lord and Saviour. 


When waves were high, there rose the cry 
From lips of faith-tried mortal, 

No hand of men could aid him then, 
To reach the ship’s safe portal. 


In sinking fear, the voice rose clear, 
“Save, Master, or I perish ;” 

Outstretched the arm, to keep from harm, 
The soul He joyed to cherish. 


Our barque afloat—each tiny boat 
Is in the Master’s keeping: 

His hand can save, mid boisterous wave, 
Although we deem Him “sleeping.” 


And, “ Peace, be still,” is yet his will, 
To those on troubled ocean ; 

Doubt not his power in danger’s hour, 
But prove the soul’s devotion. 


Should faith be weak, his presence seek | 
Who has the power to strengthen ; 
And sun will shine, with beams Divine, 

Life’s glorious day to lengthen. 


Original. 
SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I have no pretty thoughts to twine into rhyme, 

To tickle the ear, and while away time; 

For they’ve vanished like shadows when clouds hide 
the sun, 

And they will not return, for their course they have run. 


And so it will prove with all forms of delight, 

That have not their source in the Fountain of Light, 
As we drink at that Fountain, we find that no more 
Do they charm and delight as they used to before. 


I know that some think, as I used to think too, 

That those who speak thus do not speak what is true; 
They cannot conceive how some joys so refined, 

Can fail to find place in a purified mind. 


Tis not, they suppose, that the mind’s become pure, 
Only narrowed and cramped, its resources are fewer ; 
Its talents half hidden, like gold in the ore, 

Will surely, they think, never gain any more. 


Know ye not, that man’s heart is earthy and vain, 
Till by God’s Holy Spirit purged again and again ; 
’Tis those, who are vainly adorning the mind, 
That will fail in the end the true increase to find. 


Their talents, indeed, lie concealed in the earth ; 
And they never can know what they ought to be worth, 
Till they seek, as required, first the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 
And in meekness receive the increase that is given. 
8. J. 


“ Tunnels in Our Lives.”—I have recently 
been reading the letters and diary of a pious, 
gifted young Scotch lady, who was an invalid 
and travelled abroad for her health. After 
having described, in one of her letters, her 
passage through the Mont Cenis Tunnel, she 
thus moralized: “We have tunnels some- 
times in our lives, long, dark places filled with 


what they mean—we could not understand ; 
but we wait, and in good time come the sun- 
shine and the flowers.” 


For ‘* ‘The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections. 
PLAINNESS OF DRESS. 

When Jacob Ritter was in the American 
army, during the revolutionary war, a young 
man was brought into the army and required 
to perform military duty. He said, he could 
not fight, for he was a Quaker. The presid- 
ing officer replied, “ But you are no Quaker, 
for you have not the accoutrements.” The 
young man then produced some written cre- 
dentials by which he proved his right of mem- 
bership. The offieer now called for a shears 
that he might trim him ; and so he cut off his 
capes and his lappels, and the queue of hair 
which hung down behind bis head, and said 
to him, “Now you may go, now you look 
more like a Quaker.” 

This anecdote Jacob Ritter related in a 
Monthly Meeting when the subject of plain- 
ness, &c., was under review; and went on to 
show that in the army it was considered an 
act of gross misbehavior and insubordination 
for a man to wear any other uniform than 
that which accorded with his rank, and the 
company to which he belonged ; and that the 
ofticer could not understand why he appeared 
in a dress such as he wore, professing at the 
same time the peaceable principles of Friends. 

A person who bad been brought under re- 
ligious conviction found, as many others have 
done, that her fondness for dress was one of 
the things which had to be brought under the 
crucifying power of the Spirit of Christ. At 
the time of her awakening she had just 
finished a dress—but it was never worn. She 
joined in religious fellowship, I believe, with 
the Methodists. She says: “ When I went 
home [from the meeting at which she had 
become a member] the Lord let me see that 
I had more trimmings on my hat than was 
for his glory, and I took the flowers off; but 
at meeting that night the light kept shining, 
and I pulled the feather off in meeting, and I 
have never had any on since. The Lord let 
me see that I could not wear these things and 
be a true Christian. And I cannot see how 
any one that has a Bible experience and is 
willing to walk in the Light and obey God, 
can conform so much to the world in their 
dress.” 

A few years since a Friend who was paying 
a religious visit in some parts of the Southern 
States, had an appointed meeting among the 
colored people at Raleigh, N.C. In the au- 
dience he observed a nice-looking, plainly 
dressed young woman, in whose appearance 
he was much interested. In a subsequent 
conversation he found that she was a member 
with the Methodists, who had felt it to be her 
duty to preach among her people. In re- 
lating her experience, she said that at one 
time she was fond of wearing ornaments like 
other young women; but as she came under 
the power of Divine Grace, one after another 
of these had been dropped from a sense of 
duty. She further stated that there were 
several other women in her religious society, 
who had been led into the ministry, and all 
of them had been led into the same self-denial 
and plainness as to dress, that she had seen to 
be the allotted path for her to walk in. 

Her experience was similar to that of a 


sadness and gloom, and God does not tell- us! good old German Baptist sister, then near the 
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end of life, and since called to her heavenly Lo For “ The Friend.” 

home, who, ina conversation where the writer] Reminiscences of the Churchman and other 

was present, explained the plainness and sim- families, by James Trimble. 

wren btn gadis Shee. in. Senay John Churchman, in bis journal, page 181, 


submitted to the power of religion, she “ took et ae < Co kere 
up the cross in all things.” F. L., says: “In the 25th year of my age I 


r ates : . wuhiect | married Margaret Brown, a virtuous young 
ee ee eee woman, whom I had loved as a sister several 
ee . 7 aes -|years, because I believed she loved religion.” 
apostles of old seems to be much lost sight of)? ",, tathe year 1730, a Monthly iain deen 
by many who —— = a tie cen a established at Nottingham ; this brought a 
ae al : Ted re rach Tatees weighty concern upon me and many others 
vie Jhristian 5 , va 
ee ‘l oe . + eho ~ that the offices of truth might be managed to 
at ey Pray ine : »|the honor thereof, for we had but few sub- 
the day is felt to be inconsistent with the self- ’ 
denying life of a follower of Christ. ers ‘ 
. , 1735-36, Wm. Brown, my brother-in-law, my 
rgill, w y ly |". >, ’ : oe 
ministers of our Society being born in 1676)siter Dinab Brown, a widow, and mysel 
e ° y are a “2 . a Ae r si 
—says in his Journal: “ When I was about 12 eee sees mata = ae 
or 13 years old, a strong inclination took place 11th mo. 22nd ‘1760 ee — = 
} > 7A »C)S ° 2 > aa ; ’ 5 a £ 
7 aml eae ree ce a enesiees River Preparative Meetings, in Harford Co., 
ee aa Md., were joined in a Monthly Meeting called 
ae eccell speed gece Gocinaar sb yen Been Deer Creek, and transferred to Baltimore 
other Friends used ; and I prevailed upon my Yearly Meeting.* ; 
father to grant it. But I was made uneasy S anue . . 
in 3 : oteialein th In the 5th mo. 1777, the bouse of East Not- 
~ = eee ee pe bop tingham was taken to accommodate sick and 
ns fs of the S .. of truth. for leaning to,|WOUnded soldiers. Stephen} Yarnall (after- 
a ic ve nti oe tied caggeee aaa wards the eminent minister) was their sur- 
ee. ‘ aaa geon, and had his lodgings at my grandfather’s 
— a — eee en house, half a mile distant. He paid three 
the steady plainness of the unchangeable|. .°” Sat ; 
can Sct i . visits a day to the hospital, and was busy be- 
Truth. I was indisputably satisfied, that the eae whiles pete 9a his natty, Hoe 
Ne Se eee plasters, &c. On one oceasion he begged my 
Sono a pre rm tage aS we | grandmother to sell him a blanket for a poor 
ee cy SS * fellow who could not long survive ; the article 
Mary Tengen who afterwards married|¥98 given but the money refused, but the 
ae ? 2 “iC » . 
John Fletcher, says, in her life: “I saw clearly eee ee Ne ee 
that plainness of dress and behavior best be-|  eowledement signed by a aaa i 
5 Yh etatt 7 46 s . | . f - 
ho ee — oe make costor Ann (Churchman) Tremble, dated 10th 
’ | . . . 
plainest things, according to my station ; and|™° Ist, 1779, admitting the error of leaving 


: \the money in the house. 
whenever I thought on the subject, these . y ; ane 2 
words would pass through my mind with| In the 6th mo. 1804, Little Britain and East- 


power, ‘ For so the holy women of old adorned land Preparative Meetings, hitherto branches 
themmaciven.? of Nottingham, were recognized as a Monthly 
k Meeting under the former name. 
The Fly on the Cathedral Pillar—There is The Western Quarterly Meeting, originally 
a striking passage in which a great philoso-\COMPrising a large extent of territory and 14 
pher, the famous Bishop Berkeley, describes | Monthly Mectings, aay Fe — 4 
the thought which occurred to him of the tore by > eer nithi ae “le pu 
scrutable schemes of Providence, as he saw, |!ishment of new meetings within its pale, so 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a fly moving on one|*bat in 1818, with 7 Monthly Meetings, it be- 
of the pillars. “It requires * he says “some |Came expedient to divide again, and Notting- 
_ ? 5] - ‘ =f . ~ + e 
comprehension in the eye of an intelligent |>2™ Quarterly, composed of Nottingham, 
spectator to take in at one view the various| Deer Creek and Little Britain Monthly Meet- 
parts of the building, in order to observe their |!"8% WS, 1m the 5th Yen a eae 
symmetry and design. But to the fly, whose oe of var ag Pinang a ten Mosinee 
prospect was confined to a little part of one|®S8emMo'y 9 a cae wth es iahete 
of the stones of a single pillar, the joint beauty him was Jarge and impressive—committecs 
of the whole, or the distinct use of its parts, from each of the Yearly Meetings interested 
was inconspicuous. To that limited view the a gan Fr ee eee 
small irregularities on the surface of the hewn |S820¥ — ee ae b =e h 
stone seemed to be so many deformed rocks|P™™Mary. doctrines of Christianity, as the only 
and precipices.” That fly on the pillar, of safe basis of all our endeavors to lead a virtu- 
. ; . . ‘fe *. * 
which the philosopher spoke, is the likeness |°US and innocent life. His manner of speak 











of each human being as he creeps along the|'"S 88 remarkable for a continuous flow of 


: : : sorre ic language, interspersed 

vast pillars which support the universe. The|°'Te*t Pperspicuous language, : 
nner which squat to us nothing but a with strong convincing points. Gerard. T. 

: : + Hopkins of Baltimore, dwelt largely on the 
yawning chasm or hideous precipice may be f s athenen: taliies taie ke 
turn out to be but the joining or cement|*" ~ oe a oF mate | a de “ 
which binds together the fragments of our ae ce aaa the a eink ite Scien 
existence into a solid whole! That dark and ; ; of, eo ne — ae una beara 
crooked path in which we have to grope our|‘O8°ener, tha 7 
way in doubt and fear may be but the curve : ‘ 
which, in the fuller light of a brighter world,| * The opening of the above Monthly Meeting was 
will appear to be the necessary finish of some |S"Perintended “ according to the good order of Friends, 
aden saan the inevitable span of some ae a See a 

) « 


aa nolds, Jr., and Thomas Brown. 
majestic arch !—Dean Stanley. ¢ Probably Peter Yarnall. 








stantial elderly Friends. In the winter of 






























































consider, that the hand of the Lord hath done 
this.” Illustrating that, “If the members of 
this meeting were willing as it were to abide 
under the shadow of the bumble box tree, 
they would witness in due time the elevating 
influence and power of Christian example to 
spread around them, gathering others within 
the fold, as the fowls of the air seeking rest 
and quiet in the lofty branches of the pine.” 
As his theme grew upon him, he enlarged on 
the necessity of maintaining, unimpaired, the 
integrity of the Society of Friends, in all that 
in years past had placed it upon the Rock, 
on which the Primitive Church was founded. 
The occasion being an unusual event in the 
locality, drew a large concourse of Friends; 
also many of other persuasions, who were so 
impressed by the solemnity that spread over 
the assembly, that some of them preserved 
notes of the communications delivered. 
ERRATA.—On page 165, in No. 21 of present 


volume, for “ residence’ of Alexander Ross, read 
vendue of A. Ross. 


























Mounts Ebal and Gerizim.— Writing upon 
Stones.—* By some convulsion of nature, the 
central range of mountains running north 
and south was cleft open to its base at right 
angles to its own line of extension, and the 
deep fissure thus made is the vale of Nablus 
{anciently Shechem]. The mountains on 
either hand tower to an elevation of about 
1000 feet. Mount Ebal is on the north, 
Gerizim on the south, and the city between. 
Near the eastern end the vale is not more 
than sixty rods wide; and there, I suppose, 
the tribes assembled to hear the blessings 
and cursings read by the Levites. 

“That was the most august assembly of 
the kind the sun ever shone upon; and I 
never stand in that narrow plain, with Ebal 
and Gerizim rising on either band to the sky, 
without involuntarily recalling the scene. I 
have shouted to hear the responsive echo, 
and fancied how impressive it must have been 
when the loud-voiced Levites proclaimed from 
the cliffs of Ebal, ‘Cursed be the man that 
maketh any graven or molten image, an 
abomination to the Lord.’ And then the 
tremendous ‘Amen!’ tenfold louder, from the 
mighty congregation, rising and swelling, and 
re-echoing from Ebal to Gerizim, and from 
Gerizim to Ebal. 

“Tt was part of the command of the Lord, 
and of Moses to Joshua, that, having placed 
the blessings and cursings on Gerizim and on 
Ebal, he should ‘write this law upon great 
stones’ which he should rear up there. A 
careful examination of Deuteronomy xxvii. 
2-8, and Josbua viii. 30-32, will lead to the 
opinion that the law, or a portion or it, was 
written upon or in the plaster with which 
those ‘ great stones’ were coated. This could 
easily have been done, and it was common in 
ancient times. I have seen such writing cer- 
tainly more than 2000 years old, and still as 
distinct as when first inscribed on the plaster. 

“In this hot climate, where there is no 
frost to dissolve the cement, it will continue 
bard and unbroken for thousands of years. 
That on Solomon's pools remains in admira- 
ble preservation, though exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the climate, and with no pro- 
tection. The cement in the tombs about 
Sidon is still perfect, and the writing on them 
entire, though acted on by the moist, damp 
air always found in caverns, for perhaps 2000 
years. What Joshua did, therefore, when 
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he erected those great stones at Mount Ebal, 
was merely to write in the still soft cement 
with a stile, or, more likely, on the polished 
surface, when dry, with ink or paint, as scen 
in ancient tombs.”—W. M. Thomson in The 
Land and The Book. 


+» 


Children in the House.—The tidiest and 
most particular child that ever lived will 
sometimes upset things about a house, to the 
annoyance of the fussy housekeeper, and all 
ordinary children are the bane of her life. 
They cannot, will not, appreciate and pay 
respect to any ordinary ideas of good house- 
keeping, so far as avoiding litter goes, at any 
rate. Their toys, their games, their books, 
are scattered indiscriminately around. 

As soon as the child is old enough to play 
about in most homes, a sort of quiet warfare 
between the housekeeper and that child com- 
mences. The greatest love may prompt the 
mother; yet, all but unconsciously, as it were, 
an attitude of antagonism is assumed by her 
as regards the child's upsetting things. 

Where there is a nursery and plenty of 
assistance, of course the little folks are at 
liberty in their own domain. But in the 
average home, where the children are parcel 
of the family, as regards the use of the com- 
mon living rooms, their want of order will 
cause more or less disturbance. 

Happy the mother who has the wisdom 
and good sense not to be disturbed by their 
littering; who with equanimity can see the 
dining-room chairs converted into railroad 
trains, and composedly survey the marks of 
little fingers on the furniture. Unbridled 
license or constant checking will ruin the 
temper and disposition of any child; but 
sympathy for and patience with their desires 
to find themselves amusement will lead any 
housekeeper to put up with a good deal of; 
annoyance from them.—Baptist Weekly. 


neers, firemen and brakemen. 

“The average number reported as defective 
in color-sense,” said Dr. Thomson, “is about 
42-10; but those absolutely color-blind, and 
unable to distinguish between a soiled white 
or gray and green, or a green and red flag, 
are fully 4 per cent.” 

In detecting color-blindness, colored yarns 
were used attached to a stick, and numbered 
from 1 to 40, containing the real colors to be 
tested and the “confusion colors” with which 
they are usually confounded. 

Upon the theory that color-blindness. is 
most promptly detected by using the light 
green test skein, a specimen is handed the 
person under examination, and he is asked to 
match it in color from the yarns on the stick. 
These are arranged to be alternately green 
and confusion colors, the former being repre- 
sented by odd and the latter by even numbers, 
which the examiner notes when the choice is 
made. If the person has a good color sense 
his record will exhibit none but odd numbers; 


even numbers betrays his defect. 

“To distinguish between green-blindness 
and red-blindness,”’ Dr. Thomson said “the 
rose-test is used, and those color-blind will 
select indifferently, either the blues inter- 
mingled with the rose, or perbaps the blue, 
green or grays, and thus reveal their defect, 
and establish either green or red-blindness.” 

“Tf, then,” continued the expert, “ green 
and gray are indistinguishable, and green 
and red, when of the same depth of color, 
‘seem to be entirely the same to the color- 
iblind, it needs no opinion from a scientific 
expert to convince the manager of a railroad 
\that it would be most dangerous to place the 
\lives of people under the guidance of an en- 
gineer who could not distinguish, if green- 
blind, betweer a solid white and a green flag, 
or between a green and a red flag, or other 
signals of these colors.” 

Dr. P. D. Keyser, Surgeon Wills Eye Hos- 
pital, who is a recognized expert upon color- 
blindness, submitted a paper to the Medical 
Society of Pennsylvania some time since, 
which has much bearing upon the present 
subject. aa 

“No note seems to have been mai ot wih 
anomaly,” he said, “ until 182 when Dalton, 
who had discovered hisiiability to distinguish 
red from green. niblished an account thereof, 
and only “ithin the past few years bas atten- 
tior been drawn to it and interest taken 
jtherein by the simple discovery, on investi- 
gating the causes of some railroad accidents, 
that the engineers did not or could not dis- 


tinguish the signals of danger that were dis- 
transfer them to positions where their ina-| 


played. This, as might be said, ‘opened the 
guish colors v anger \eyes’ of the physiologists ithalm is 
bility to distinguish colors would not end leyes’ of tl | logists, ophthalmologists, 
an life, o discharge them altogether.|and other scientific men, and general exam- 
human life, or to discharge tl altogether.|and otk tifi , and g 1 exa 
On the Pennsylvania road, with its numer-|inations of all train hands, as well as school 
ous branches, sections and divisions, the work children, have been and are being made 
was carried on with particular care. 


throughout the different countries in Europe 
On setting about a work of such great mag: |at the present day. 
nitude, Dr. Thomson first sought to ascertain| “Ever since the establishment of railroads 
“whether each man possessed sight enough 


there bave been unaccountable accidents. 
to see forms at the average distance, range of |The switches have been found in their proper 
vision to enable him to see near objects well 


-—.. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Investigating Color Blindness among Rail- 
road Employes.—A most important work, 
covering a period of several years, and em- 
bracing an examination of thousands of train 
hands having to do with signals and colors, 
has been completed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, through the superintendency 
of Dr. William Thomson, ophthalmologist. 
Many months ago it became generally known 
that color blindness in railroad employés was 
largely responsible for otherwise mysterious 
and unaccountable accidents or disagtiz? 
Steps were then te'-7 b= thegariourrailroad 
companies to “O¥er in which of their ser-| 
vouts the affliction existed, and to quietly 





a 
thousand men, employed as conductors, engi- 


whilst, if he is color-blind, the mingling of 


was discovered that the engineer did not re. 
cognize the danger signal that was displayed, 
and passed on as if all was right and the wa 
clear. From this knowledge it was deter. 
mined to have the hands on the road exam. 
ined with the signals, and to their surprise it 
was found that quite a number could not dis. 
tinguish the colors, mistaking red for green 
and vice versa. 

“ Examinations were made throughout Enu- 
rope,” said Dr. Keyser, “and the astonishing 
discovery of from two to ten per cent. color- 
blind among all the railroad employés was the 
result. The government of Sweden was the 
first to take an active interest in this matter, 
and placed it in the hands of Prof. Holingren 
of Upsala, to investigate. His examination 
showed the color-blind in the Public Schools 
to average about 4.5 per cent.” 

In examining the train-hands of several of 
the railroads centering in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Keyser found 3.5 per cent. color-blind, and 
8.5 per cent. more, who, although able to dis- 
tinguish the colors, were unable to tell the 
shades of the colors, thus making 12 per cent. 
of those examined who were not quick and 
sharp in the noticing and distinguishment of 
all colors and shades. But of this 12 per cent. 
only 3.5 per cent. were of such a character of 
defect as to make them really incapable and 
unsafe to fill the positions they occupied. 

“Tn the examination of these men,” con- 
tinued Dr. Keyser, “several methods were 
used ; that of Prof. Holingren, of Sweden, in 
testing with skeins of colored worsteds, and 
that of Dr. Stilling, in which colored letters 
on a black card are displayed were both em- 
ployed, after which plates of colored glass 
were held in front of a gas flame in a dark- 
ened room, and, finally, the different signal 
lamps used on the roads were brought before 
them in different ways. The examinationg 
were at first made in the evening by gaslight, 
and those found in the least defective were 
re-examined very carefully in daylight. Of 
those so found, 49.9 per cent- were green. 
blind, 44.4 per cent, red, and 5.5 per cent, 
blue-blind. 

“My «svention,” adds Dr. Keyser, “ was 
osesucted to two peculiarities among those 
found color-blind. One was the fact of two 
men who could not distinguish red from green 
on test but had educated themselves to know 
that red w.28 an intense color, and thus bright 
red signals, by their luminosity, but at the 
same time bright green and other bright 
colors, were red t® them, and for such said 
they would stop the trains—thus being on 
the safe side and never having an accident 
occur to them. Green they called a deep or 
dull color, and dark reds, dark greens and 
browns were all greens to them, and they 
would pass them by as all right on the road 
—thus causing them to be unreliable in their 
positions. 

“The other was the power of distinguishing 
bright red when held within three feet of th 
eyes, while at 10, 20 and 30 feet it was in 
variably called green. This person in sortin 
wools picked out bright reds and light green 
for red. 


places, and the signals correctly displayed, 
enough to read written or printed orders and 


instructions, color-sense sufficient to judge 
promptly by day or night, between the colors 
in use for signals, and ability to bear dis- 
tinetly.” The entire method was submitted 
to a practical test extending over nearly two 


but still trains have run one into the other, 


and run into all sorts of places when signals 
were out. At last the eyes of some of the offi- 
\cials became opened while making a thorough 
investigation of an accident in Sweden. It 





telescoped, as it is called in railroad parlance, | 


ito prevent collisions at night.”—Condensed 

‘from the Public Ledger. . 
Effect of Vaccination.—An effort to inducelgy 

the British House of Commons to repeal theha 
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compulsory vaccination law, failed of success 
, | —only 16 members voting for it of 302 who 
r were present. It was shown that in last cen- 
-§ tury the annual deaths from small-pox in 
- | England and Wales, averaged 3000 in the 
t § million of population, and that as vaccination 
- | bad become general, the number was gradu- 
n | ally diminished; and that from 1871 to 1883, 

the period during which the compulsory law 
1- | bad been in operation, the average had been 
gf reduced to 156 in the million. 


and approval given to those matters might not in}his course more consistent if he had formally 
the end over-balance any good presumably to be de-|joined the Baptists, when he submitted to be 
arm from the paper's advocacy of industrial pur-|jmmersed in water by one of their officers. 
suits. Te snow Ww . » doctrine 

“ The foolishness of this lodge affiliation (whether th ¥ > = = oe fo “a oat the anctrinen, - 
by blacks or whites,) was forcibly presented to me|“7© TUleS Gevised Tor Caer MEAEIORERSS, 
several months ago, when, riding in a horse car be- the new discipline adopted by the portion of 
side a talkative and self-important negro, the latter| Canada Yearly Meeting to which this person 
confidentially observed to me that he had purposely | belongs; with which many Friends in Canada 
come up from the seaside to take partin a ceremony|were so uneasy, that the attempt to foree it 
of his lodge. He had a big bundle in his lap, which| ypon their Yearly Meeting resulted in a sepa- 
I understood contained the trappings in which he ration within their borders. But it is scarcely 
was to appear. Upon my querying, What good? 























I ‘Why, you know Jesus Christ was a Mason,’ he probable that any provision is made in it 
18 Items. seriously said. I told him I did not wish to hear teany would — ee — —— 
18 Nini ; any talk of that sort about One who was the Light|from our spiritual views of the Christian re- 
—Arbitration—In the debates in the French|*?Y : ; ; . Shas . adr eet 9 ag: : hie 
Tr, Parliament on the affairs of China and Tonquin, Himself, and who said that ‘men loved darkness|ligion. If the members of the body to which 


rather than light because their deeds were evil,’ and| J. F. Barker belongs take no action in such a 

whose Apostles also declared that Christians must) case, it will tend to confirm the members of 

odes: "i dibieesaaneeuanien works of) oy Society elsewhere in the fear, that they 
“ Desiring the Divine favor upon your delibera-|®¥ Ot prepared faithfully to uphold the prin- 

tions, which I trust may be conducted free from any ciples which our early Friends so earnestly 

mere strife of tongues and to God’s glory, I am thy and unflinchingly maintained. 

friend, and the friend of the cause which is that of} Joseph Pike, who was an Elder held in 


Frederick Passy, one of the members, introduced a 
mn § resolution expressive of desire that the consideration 
ls § of the questions pending between the Governments 

of China and France, may be referred to the good 
of Offices of a friendly power. The resolution was not 
adopted; but its introduction and discussion may 

have an effect in familiarizing the public mind with 
nd & this method of settling disputes, and thus tend to 





is-f promote the cause of peace. the light. Jostan W. LEEps.” /great esteem in the church in Ireland, near 
5B or oe 3 ias ee "Ur oO 46 
hel = _ Civil Rights for the Indians.—The first annual eee mS ee ieee — hes 
nt. meeting of the Indians’ Rights Association, was held THE FRIEND eee ss oe en 
nd@ in Philadelphia on the 18th of 12th month. _ Its ob- son were left to their own liberty, to do and 
off ject is to procure civil rights for the Indians and to} ~~~ einen RI a ee” nee ae to advance doctrine 
nt. promote their civilization. The Annual Report FIRST MONTH 12, 1884. contrary to what we believe, and this without 


-off showed that many addresses in favor of their object 
nd had been made in various cities, and 8800 pamph- 
lets had been circulated. It was stated that bills to 
secure the allotment of lands to the Indians in 
ON-#@ severalty will be presented at the present session of 





= dealing with, or controlling them, I say such 
: . |forbearance might justly render us accounta- 
“ 7 ” * » e 
- ee ae “ee rarely takes place in|), for such actions or doctrines. We might 
a Canadian Baptist Church was performed |) 8 Qsewell hj Statens i 
in the North Toronto Baptist Church et en ee ee ee eee 
ere Congress g _ KR : + \the true members of the body or church of 
‘ 5 Sunday by Rev. Elmore Harris. Mr. J. F-|cn,ist. and instead thereof, be rendered a 
, id — Meeting of the Christian Association —The recent| Barker, superintendent of Pickering College hata ehh distnaated hede.. deanian ont di- 
NGF meeting of this body in Philadelphia, in o position /at Duffin’s Creek, and a minister of the So-| 4:5 confusedly. some one way a aeaiaas 
to secret societies, was not largely attended—public| ciety of Friends, was immersed by Mr. Harris. “ed ‘1 io tana 3 rations 
m= sentiment not having been much awakened to the/The novelty lies in the fact that Mr. Barker pore ib ore neg. . GSS WHO Were — 
lass evil effects and probable dangers of such combina-|}45 not joined the Baptist Church, and does | Suided by truth, would run out into the wide 
\rk-§ tions. Resolutions were adopted, condemning them int Jad : h ’ .. |sea of the world.” 
mat™ 2 subversive both of Christian religion and of free} ROD LASERS CHERG.00, OSS PROP eee Tene 
fore institutions; affirming that the greatest element of * Quaker. Before performing the ordinance ‘ ; : 
| strength in the Mormon system is in its oath-bound|Mr. Harris submitted the matter to the) We have received a request to notice an 
ONSE secresy; and characterizing the so-called Grand| deacons, and afterwards to the church mem-jerror in the Minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
h : . | ’ | é y 5 
ght,@ Army of the Republic as a useless form of secret} bership. The deacons consented, and, a ma-|of Friends (Smaller Body) on page 9, and in 


vere organization, better fitted for keepin alive the | jority of the members consenting, the rite|the answer to the 5th Query of Women 
Of® memories of war, than for advancing the interests 



















cone of peace. was administered.”"—Toronto Mail, 8th of|Friends’ Minutes. Where it now reads our 

al Phe Association purposes shortly commencing the 12th mo. case pleads for war; it should read one case 

ol publication of a weekly paper in. Washington to The views of the Society of Friend th pleads for war and self-defence which is under 
spread its views. ; ener SESS OF SEC l care. 

aoa At the meeting an interesting letter was read from subject of water-baptism a so well pan 

08e§ our friend Josiah W. Leeds, as follows:— at it may seem strange that any one who earn 

two “Philada., 12th mo. 18th, 1883. |submits to that rite, should do so with the SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


reen “T have been interested to hear of the call for a intention of remaining a member of a body, Unitep Srates.— Both Houses of Congress re- 
nowg Convention to be held this evening and to-morrow,| whose principles he so openly violates. ee ees ae are 
ight™ @ Opposition to secret societies, belonging as Ido} J, F. Barker belongs to that class who ave|that day... oe ater eae 
5 to a religious denomination which is, and has been! ; ,}, » withthe ol sin tome that day, among the latter was one by Nepresentative 
_the since its rise, virtually.a unit in declaring against in harmony with the changes that have been | Browne, of Indiana, that “whenever any foreign Gov- 
ight organizations of that character. Such a movement introduced into our borders of latter years ;| ernment shall prohibit or impose undue restriction on 
saidff I am sure, ought to meet with full sympathy in this; and who appear to think, that they can do | the importation into its ports or markets of American 


. wacea > . 4 | cattl ine, or t $ 2 _ i 
x on§i city of William Penn, when we consider that the more good in the world, by a style of preach- |“ tea wesp: eA sed nsw sDigpe. = a Tag Pot 





dent spirit animating its founder was that of the broadest ing and an adoption of “ revival” measures, |tetion into the Univel Staten af the vines ead Ree 
/p or Christian benevolence, and that the _ hand and calculated to stir up the emotions, than they | liquors, or such other merchandise of such country as 
and} stip’ of ee was Pthinkine i to those of| ean by a simple dependence on the Spirit of|the President may designate; and this prohibition shall 
they  ccetoveuinaiceane petra aa ee Christ, and following where it leads. Having |continue until the prohibition of the foreign country is 
road] ever nation, color, or re igious belief, whe desired, departed from the fundamental principle of |The public debt statement shows a decrease of $11,- 
their | to dwell together in true brotherhood—to be ‘ neigh-| Our profession, they are like ships without an | 743,337 during 12th month. 
bors’ one toward another as exemplified in the par-|ancbor ; and may drift in any direction that| The amount of gold in the United States at the pre- 
able of the Good Samaritan. circumstances may impel them. It is there-|sent time is estimated to be $578,000,000, being an in- 


hing 


f tho _, “But, I chiefly desire, in penning this note, to in-| fore not surprising that such should come to |‘ea*e of $300,000,000 within five years. 
1s in-{iicate one direction in which your helpful counsels have no testimony to bear against outward] 27." a bande bas telat 
may be of special service, (because [ think it is! : 


E ; . ae tion of New Mexico Miscalero Indians to the Interior 
rtiNghikely to be overlooked, ) that is to say,—with respect | Tites and ceremonies ; and even to be willing Department in Washington, to endeavor to recover 
re€DSHto secret societies as affecting the negro race in this|t® conform thereto. Yet as water-baptism | possession of a tract of land (about 9600 acres) all 
Republic. * * * I observe that a fondness for| has ever been regarded by those who prac- to have been withdrawn from the Miscalero reservation 
‘ thatfjoining with secret societies is (so it appears to me)| tise it, as a sign of admission into the Chris- ee Asinine Tessinany, vey thitie 
lefect§being —— a by this people. In ppc bape church, there is an inconsistency in its} ast of the Apache renegades from Sonora surrendered 
orderPVer 4 wee ee ss 1 to me, om ich being administered to one, who supposes him-}at San Carlos. The Indians are contented, and general 
lensed A ona Cpeettien, ; Getaurecy, Shove self alrealy within its inclosure. This, it is|security is felt. There is a general revival of prosperity 
; ; ? ce av j . i jg | throughout the territory, and the mining outlook is said 
been both disappointed and pained to see the fre- reasonable to believe, J. F. Barker thinks is gho Y g 18 sal 


: : i i j ine . to be flattering. 
nducejquent references to secret society lodges, so that I bis own situation, since “be proposes to re- 7 


. ote A telegram from Ottawa says that agents of the Min- 
al the;have been led to ask myself whether the publicity Main a Quaker.” We should have thought’ pesota Sime mills have appeared aes for the purpose 
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of soliciting orders for American flour. They expect 
to find a good market, the Canadian wheat crop being 
short. 

Seventh and First-days, the 5th and 6th instants, 
were the coldest of the season in the North-west, West 
and South. On Seventh-day night temperatures were 
reported of 27 degrees below zero at Chicago ; 32 below 
at Dubuque; 24 below at Des Moines, Kansas City, and 
Indianapolis; 48 below at Jamestown, Dakota; 39 be- 
low at Bismarck, Dakato; 20 below at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; 20 below at Louisville, Kentucky ; 23 below at St. 
Louis; 14 below at Cleveland, Ohio; 20 below at Cin- 
cinnati, and 5 below at Pittsburg. On First-day tem- 
peratures are reported of 43 degrees below zero at Moor- 
head, Minnesota ; 41 below at Fort Buford, Dakota; 39 
below at Bismarck, Dakota ; 42 below at Brainerd, Min- 
nesota ; 32 below at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin ; 30 to 35 
below at Minneapolis, Minnsota; 23 below at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; 14 below at Chicago-and 2 to 4 
below at St. Louis. At Rockford, Illinois, the day was 
the coldest known for forty. years, the temperature 
standing at 25 below zero all day. 

In the South many orange trees were killed, and it 
is believed the whole crop of spring cabbages in Mobile 
county, numbering nearly 4,000,000 head, and valued 
at five hundred thousand dollars, is lost. At Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, at 4 o’clock First-day morning, it 
was 13 above zero, the coldest weather recorded there 
in 135 years. At Petersburg, Virginia, on Seventh-day 
night it was 5 below. 

The weather at Vergennes, Vermont, was the coldest 
experienced in ten years, the thermometer registering 
36 degrees below zero; at West Randolph it registered 
38 degrees below; Brattleboro, 20 to 25 below; White 
River Junction, 25 below; at Johnsbury, 40 below, 
Barre, 42 below, Woodstock, New Hampshire, 36 be- 
low, Hanover, New Hampshire, 28 to 35 below. 

The payments for duties at the Custom House in 
Boston during 1883, amounted to $22,730,000, a de- 
crease of $2,000,000 from the payments in 1882. 

Don Miguel, who was the first English-speaking set- 
tler in California, went there in 1817. He is now over 
80 years old and lives in Los Angeles, where he and 
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Petroleum.—Standard white, 9} a 9} cts. for export, 
and 10} a 10§ cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour was in light request but steady. Sales of 1950 
barrels, including Minnesota bakers’, at $5 a $6; 
Pennsylvania family at $4.90 a $5; western do., at 
$5.25 a $5.90, and patents at $6 a $6.75. Kye flour is 
quiet at $3.75 per barrel. 

Grain. — Wheat was unsettled and lower: About 
10,000 bushels red sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.12 
a $1.12}; No. 2 at $1.07 a $1.12 per bushel, the latter 
rate for Delaware, and No. 3 red at $1.01 per bushel, and 
15,000 bushels No. 2 red at $1.06} a $1.07 Ist mo., 
$1.083 a $1.09} 2d mo., $1.11} a $1.114 3rd mo., $1.13 
a $1.14 4th mo., and $1.15 a $1.16 5th mo. Corn.—Car 
lots were unsettled: 11,000 bushels sold in lots at 59 a 
61 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow, and 
50 a 56 cts. for rejected and steamer, and 20,000 bushels 
sail mixed at 603 a 61 cts. lst mo., 61} a 62} cts. 2d 
mo., 625 a 63} cts. 3rd mo., 63 a 644 cts. 4th mo., and 
65 a 67 cts. 5th mo. Oats.—Car lots were firm. About 
12,000 bushels sold in lots at 41 a 43 cts. per bushel, 
according to quality, and No. 2. white at 414 a 48 cts. 
Ist mo., 42 a 42} cts. 2d mo., 425 a 43 cts. 3d mo., 43a 
44 cts. 4th mo., and 44 a 45 cts. 5th mo. Kye was un- 
changed. Small sales are reported at 60 cts. per 
bushel. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 1st 
mo. 5th, 1884.—Loads of hay, 248; loads of straw, 42; 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 90 cts. a 
$1.00 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 80 a 90 cts. per 100 Ibs.; 
straw, 80 a 90 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in good demand, and prices were a 
fraction higher: 2500 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 5} a7} cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Sheep were a fraction higher: 8000 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 4 a 6} and lambs at 4} a 
7} cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were a fraction higher : 4500 head sold at the 
\different yards at 83 a 9 cts. per Ib., as to quality. 
Forricn.—Ina lecture delivered at Manchester, Eng- 
jland, recently, Leo Grindon estimated that out of the 
|100,000 known species of flowering plants 10,000 are 
of direct service to man, and 5000 are more or less 





his wife are surrounded by their grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 

A meeting of prominent citizens was held in San 
Francisco on Fifth-day evening the 3d inst., to arrange 
for holding a World’s Fair in that city in 1887. Gov- 
ernor Stoneman presided and read letters from the 
Pacific coast Congressmen promising to support the 
scheme. It was resolved to provide a guarantee fund 
of $1,000,000, and when this is obtained to petition 
Congress and the State Legislature for appropriations. 
It is said the meeting represented $300,000,000. 

The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record publishes an 
article showing the remarkable growth in the cotton 
manufacturing interests of the South during the last 
three years. It says there are now 314 cotton mills in 
the South, having 1,276,422 spindles and 24,873 looms, 
while at the time the census was taken, in 1880, the 
South had only 180 mills, with 713,989 spindles and 
15,222 looms. In 1880 the value of the manufactured 
cotton produced at the South was a little over $21,000,- 
000, while in 1883 the value had risen to between $35,- 
000,000 and $40,000,000. 

The Chicago Railway Age states that during the pre- 
sent year 6600 miles of main railway tra¢ks have been 
laid in the United States at a eost6Tf about $165,000,000. 
The total number of.milies of railway in the country is 
now abouts! 34),000. 

p--"The aggregate receipts of all kinds of grain in Cin- 
cinnati during the year fell off 4,300,000 bushels, and 
the shipments declined nearly as much. The principal 
decline was in wheat and corn. 

Dr. Edward Lasker, the well-known German politi- 
cal leader, and member of the Reichstag, died suddenly 
in New York, at one o’clock on Seventh-day morning 
last. 

It was said at a meeting of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity recently, that two “ Wayfarers’ 
Lodges” will be established in this city similar to those 
in Boston and London. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 427, 
which was two more than during the previous week, and 
18 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 229 were males, and 198 females: 49 
died of consumption ; 37 of pneumonia; 24 of croup; 
24 of diphtheria; 21 of convulsions; 16 of old age; 17 
of typhoid fever and 13 of scarlet fever. 

Markeis, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 114§; 4’s, 1233; 3’s, 101; 
currency 6’s, 129 a 135. 

Cotton.—Prices were rather firmer ; sales of middlings 


were reported at 10$.a11 cts. per pound for uplands 


and New Orleans. 





' poisonous or hurtful. 

The Standard’s Cairo correspondent says: “ Although 
Great Britain insists on the abandonment of the Soudan 
‘south and west of Wady Halfa, she will assist the 
| Egyptian army in the defence of the frontier. The 

Egyptian Ministry demand that England shall either 
annex Egypt or depart from the country, as the Minis- 
jtry are allowed neither to help themselves nor to apply 
elsewhere for the help which they are entitled to ex- 
pect from England.” 

The Khedive, in defending his position, in an inter- 
| view with the Cario correspondent of the Times, showed 
that he was personally prepared to yield to the de- 
jmands of the English note. He repudiated the report 
|that he designed to abdicate. He believed that if the 

Ministry of Chérif Pasha should retire, their successors 
would easily be found. 

The United States Consul General at Cairo reports 
that in well-informed official circles the number of 
deaths from cholera in Egypt is estimated at between 
65,000 and-76,000. 

-Carrien, the young Alsatian, who on the afternoon 
of 11th mo. 16th, forced his way into the reception 
room of the Senate Chamber with a loaded revolver, 
with the avowed intention to shoot Prime Minister 
Ferry, and who was arrested, has been tried and con- 
victed. He was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. When arrested Currieu stated that the murder 
of the French Ministers had been agreed upon at a 
meeting of a secret society at Lille, and that he had 
come to Paris to execute the mandate of the society. It 
was subsequently ascertained that he was a violent 
fanatic and was a member of secret societies at Lille 
and Roubaix. He threatened that when he was re- 
leased from prison he would be more successful in an- 
other attempt to kill Minister Ferry. ‘The leniency of 
Currieu’s sentence is due to the fact that he was in- 
dicted on the minor charge of assaulting a clerk in the 
Foreign Department, instead of on the graver charge of 
attempting to shoot the Prime Minister. 

A despatch to Reuters Telegraph Company from 
Madrid says it is announced that a commercial arrange- 
ment will shortly be concluded between Spain and the 
United States, by which Spain will agree to apply the 
so-called thirty-column tariff to imports from America 
into Cuba and Porto Rico, which is tantamount to the 
suppression of the flag and differential duties. Spain 
will also agree to abrogate the special duties on line 
fish imported into Cuba in foreign bottoms and to sup- 
press the consular and tonnage duties on vessels leaving 
the United States for Cuba and Porto Rico. 


The United States will abolish the ten per cent. ag _ 
valorem duties on imports from Cuba and Purto Rigo 
under the Spanish flag. Complete equality of treat. 
ment will be established between Cuba and Porto Rieo 
on the one hand and the United States on the other, 
The American custom house officials will also furnish 
Spanish Consuls with statistics regarding the quantity 
of sugar and tobacco imported from the Antilles. Thig 
arrangement will come into force on 3rd month Ist, and 
will be a prelude to a complete treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Spain and the United States. 

The Paris correspondent of the Post states that the 
French Government proposes to sell the State railways, 
It is believed that the Rothschilds, in behalf of certain 
great railway companies, have offered the Government 
420,000,000 franes for the lines. If the sale is effected 
the Government will be enabled to dispense with its 
contemplated loan of 400,000,000 franes. 

A despatch to the Times from Durban states that 
news received there from Madagascar announces that a 
representative of the Madagascar Government, em- 
powered to conclude a peace, had arrived at Tamatave, 
which was occupied by the French forces. The Mala- 
gassys agree to accept the ultimatum offered them by 
the French, to cede France the northern part of the 
island from St. Andre to Cape Bellone. The settlement 
of the guarantees is to be referred to the Hova Govern- 
ment, but an agreement thereupon is expected, as the 
Malagassys are desirous of getting rid of the French 
upon any terms short of the establishment of a pro 
tectorate over the island. 

Two scientific investigators, one Swiss aud the other 
French, have been analyzing the Alpine air. They 
ascertained that entirely pure air is not found until an 
altitude is reached of from six to thirteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The atmosphere around the 
lakes below that level, however pure and beautiful ap 
parently, was found to contain bacteria. Nevertheless 
it was pnre enough by comparison with that of the 
French capital, where the bacteria contained in a square 
foot of air are seven thousand times more numerous 
than those in the same quantity of air in one of the 
Swiss valleys. 

The mountains of Gellivara, in the most northera 
part of Sweden, consist of pure magnetic iron in im 
mense layers of several hundred feet thickness upon 
the surface of the ground. One of these peaks alone is 
supposed to contain 280,000,000 tons. They are situated 
near large forests, furnishing fuel, and are less than a 
hundred miles from the Atlantic. It is intended to 
build a railroad around the mountains to a port, Ofotan, 
on the coast, and it is estimated that the iron ore cal 
be delivered on the cars at the low price of two shillings 
per ton. * 

A sharp shock of earthquake was felt at Sadickli, 
near Brousser, Asia Minor, on the 20th inst. There 
was some damage to property, but no lives were lost. 

A suburban train, containing workmen, ran into 4 
freight train on the Grand Trunk Railway, at Humber, 
about seven miles from Toronto, on the morning of the 
2nd. Twenty-two persons were killed, about 15 being 
injured, four of whom have since died and three othen 
not expected to recover. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee in charge of this Institution wil 
meet in Philadelphia on the 11th day of the First 
month, 1884, at 11 A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee on 
Admissions meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 






WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtow 
Station on the arrival of the 9.05 A.M. train from 
Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the school. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board o 
Managers. 





Diep, near Marlboro, Stark Co., Ohio, 12th mo. 16th 
1883, SaMUEL C. REEVE, in the 81st year of his age, 
He was a sincere believer in the ancient doctrines and 
testimonies of Friends, and an humble follower of the’ 
meek and lowly Jesus. His children and relatives have 
the consoling evidence that his end was peace, and that 
their loss is his eternal gain. 
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